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Letters to the Editors 





“Hebrew Optional” Sees as Advantageous 





Four Points of Disagreement 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In the recent discussion of requiring 
Hebrew in the seminaries, no one would 
question Dr. Bright’s emphasis (OUT- 
LOOK, May 28, June 4) upon the impor- 
tance of the “biblical Word” or upon the 
desirability of comprehensive knowledge 
on the part of every minister of both 
Hebrew and Greek, and, one might add, 
of Aramaic. Hardy agreement on these 
points does not prevent emphatic disagree- 
ment on others: 


1.1s If TRUE that “the study of 
Hebrew rests on exactly the same theory 
ag the study of Greek” and that “no 
amount of appeal to expediency can jus- 
tify treating the two differently”? The 
first of these propositions has a measure 
of truth, for the Word of God is given in 
the books of both Old and New Testa- 
ments, “all which are given by inspiration 
of God, to be the rule of faith and life.” 
But this does not mean that the study of 
Hebrew and Greek are on the same level 
of importance for a Christian. The rea- 
son is simply the “but in these last days” 
of Hebrews 1:2. The author of Hebrews, 
who accepts and builds upon the O. T. as 
no other N. T. author, nevertheless makes 
the most explicit contrast between the 
revelation “in many and various ways... 
of old to our fathers by the prophets” an4 
the revelation “in these days by a 
Son.” This is not to belittle the signifi- 
cance of the O. T., either in an under- 
standing of the N. T., or as being itself 
the inspired Word of God. But (1) The 
N. T. revelation is different in kind from 
the O. T., as the Word was made flesh 
(2) The N. T. revelation is different in im- 
portance from the O. T., as in Hebrews 
the New Covenant is termed “better” than 
the Old. First, for our faith: interest- 
ingly, in our “Confession of Faith” the 
O. T. is cited 282 times in support of state- 
ments of beliet, the N. T. 2,044 times. This 
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is indicative of the predominance of the 
N. T. in the faith and life of a Christian. 
Second, for our witness: missionaries dis- 
tribute N. T. portions to win men to 
Christ. Because the N. T. revelation 
differs in kind and in importance from the 
Oo. T. revelation, it is more important to 
study Greek than Hebrew. 


218 AN ADEQUATE STUDY of the 
Word of God possible without knowledge 
of Hebrew? The case of the non-Hebraist 
does not appear so dark as Dr. Bright pic- 
tures it. A person without Hebrew is able 
to make full use of such O, T. introduc- 
tions as Driver’s and Pfeiffer’s. He is 
able to make full use of such great com- 
mentaries as Smith’s Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Book of the Twelve Prophets, and Skin- 
ner’s Prophecy and Religion. He can even 
make a completely adequate use of such 
a technical commentary as _ Delitzsch’s 
Isaiah, He has available a variety of ex- 
cellent translations to consult and com- 
pare. The charge, “Bible School level,” is 
meaningless. It is perhaps not insignifi- 
cant that quotations from the O. T. in 
the N. T. are from the current version of 
the day, the Greek Septuagint, not the 
Hebrew. 


3. AS TO THE STUDY of Hebrew: The 
question is not whether students find it 


hard, but whether the time and effort ex. 


pended are justified. From a discussion 
with almost any group of students, two 
things become clear: first, Hebrew takes 
a disproportionate amount of time, in 
some cases equaling the total spent on 
all other classes; second, as a consequence, 
the time devoted to the rest of the curri- 
cular studies is so reduced as to result 
in slipshod work. Where time is limiteg 
in a brief, three-year course of study, 
questions about the use of time must be 
raised, 


4. DOES THE USE made of Hebrew 
justify this time? First, the great ma- 
jority of students in our seminaries do 
not learn enough Hebrew to read the O. T. 
in Hebrew with any degree of accuracy 
or facility. Second, as indicated in the 
questionnaire to ministers, Hebrew is not 
generally used, and where it is, one may 
still question the adequacy or importance 
of its use. 

The Word of God would have more ade- 
quate study, the ministers of the Word 
more adequate preparation, the church 
more adequate service, and Hebrew, it 
might be added, fewer but more adequate 
scholars, if the study of Hebrew were 
amade optional. 


@®EDITORS’ NOTE—The writer of this 
letter would not mind taking personal 
issue with Professor Bright on this sub- 
ject but certain professional courtesies 
make it distasteful for him to do so in 
public. Hence, we are withholding his 
name. 
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Telephone 2-9492. 


USA Fraternal Delegate 
Allan MacLachlan Frew (above), pas- 
tor of the First church, Ardmore, Pa., 
will be the fraternal delegate from the 


Presbyterian Church, 
lando, Assembly. 


USA, to the Or- 


Dr. Frew, who was a nominee for the 
moderatorship of the recent Cincinnati 
Assembly, is no stranger to the South- 
ern Church, since he once belonged to 
the Bream Memorial church, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., served from 1930 to 1932 
as student supply pastor of the Church- 
by-the-Side-of-the-Road, Greensboro, N. 
C., and is a graduate of Davidson Col- 
lege. A native of Glasgow, Scotland 
(1907), he and his family came to this 


re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the 
Published weekly on Monday at Presbyterian of the South, Tne. 1 North Sixth Street, 
Foreign postage $1 extra Copyright, 1961. 
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country when he was six. 


Upon graduation from _ Princeton 
Seminary in 1935 he became pastor of 
the Ardmore church where, during his 
ministry the membership has trebled 
and financial gifts have quadrupled. He 
now leads dulicate services at 8:30 and 
11:00 a. m. each Sunday. 


The USA Assembly in Cincinnati 
adopted a message in which forgiveness 
for many sins of the past is asked and 
warm expressions of love and friendship 
are expressed. Dr. Frew was instructed 
to read this statement to the Orlando 
Assembly. 


‘*Overhead’’ Is Surveyed 


Norfolk Presbytery is overturing the 
Orlando Assembly to investigate the 
“tremendous overhead incurred in the 
new organization during the past 18 
months.”” THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK has inquired of the five Boards, 
the General Council and the Office of 
the General Assembly with the follow- 
ing information since the Reorganiza- 
tion: 


New Staff Olerical Positions 
Agency Positions Positions Transfered 


Annuities 0 0 2% 
Education 5144(2*) 14(10*) 5 
Ch. Exten. 2(1*) 4(1*) 0 
Gen. Coun. 1* 0 0 
Gen. As’bly 0 0 0 
Women’s 1* 0 0 
World Msns. 1 3* 0 





101%4(5*) 21(14*) 7% 
*Not caused by the Reorganization. 
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From the Docket 


From the docket of the 91st Assem- 
bly: 


Thursday, June 7 


7:30 p. m.—Opening sermon by the retir- 
ing Moderator, B. R. Lacy. 
Election of the new Modera- 
tor. 
Adjournment until 2:00 p. m. 
Friday. 


Friday, June 8 


8:30-12:30—Standing committees meet. 
2:00 p. m.—Worship. Warner DuBose, Jr. 
Fraternal delegates speak. 
Ad Interim Reports: (1) Op- 
tional Study of Hebrew; 
(2) Cooperative Church 
Hymnal, 
4:14 p. m.—Worship. John W. Melton. 
Board of Women’s Work. 
Board of Education. 
7:30 p. m.—Board of Church Extension. 


Saturday, June 9 
6:45 a. m.—Ruling Elders’ breakfast. 
Cameron D. Deans, speaker. 
8:30-12:30—Standing Committees meet. 
2:00 p. m.—Worship. Malcolm P. Calhoun. 
Choice of next meeting place. 
Ad Interim report on Church 
Property. 
7:30—Board of Annuities and Relief. 
Board of World Missions. 


Sunday, June 10 
11:00—Service, with Wm. H. Mc- 
Corkle preaching. Com- 
munion. 
7:30 p. m.—General Council. 
Program of Progress. 


Monday, June 11 
8:30 a. m.—Worship. Edgar A. Woods. 
Standing committee reports. 
2:00 p. m.—Worship. Dwight M, Chal- 
mers, 
Standing committee reports. 
7:30 p. m.—Diamond Jubilee Program of 
Stillman College and Negro 
Work. 


Tuesday, June 12 


8:30 a. m.—Standing committee reports. 
Worship. Col. Francis Pickens 
Miller. 
Adjournment. 


29,219 Added on Profession 


Additions to the church which will 
be reported to the General Assembly 
for the year which ended March 31, 
1951, are as follows: 
By profession of faith 








Roe taal a at 29,219 

Reaffirmation ............. 6,926 
36,145 

Added by letter ........... 40,391 
TOTAL ADDITIONS ...... 76,536 
Net gain for the year ........ 26,721 
Total membership ......... 702,210 


Previous high on profession (1948), 
26,140. 





STANDING COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMEN 





Chairmen of the standing committees 
for the Orlando Assembly, according to 
information from the Stated Clerk’s 
office, will be: 

Bills and Overtures, B. R. Lacy. 

Judicial Business, B. O. Wood. 

Office of the General Assembly, Alton 
H. Glasure. 

General Council, Col. Francis Pickens 
Miller. 

World Missions, W. E. Phifer. 

Church Extension, W. B. Guerrant. 

Education, Edgar A. Woods. 

Annuities and Relief, M. O. Sommers. 

Women’s Work, Geo. H. Vick. 

Inter-Church Relations, P. D. Miller. 

Educational Institutions, J. K. Rob- 
erts. 

Synodical Records, C. H. Patterson. 





MINISTERS—Of 38 ministers received 
by the Presbyterian Church, US, during 


the year, 28 came from the USA church; 
of 22 dismissed, 11 went to the USA 
church; two came from the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church; one went into the 
Bible Presbyterian, one into the Ortho- 
dox Presbyterian church, and three to 
the Fellowship of Independent Evangeli- 
cals; two went into the ARP church. 


USA Assembly 


Among the early actions taken by the 
Presbyterian, USA, General Assembly 
in Cincinnati, in addition to those re- 
ported here last week were the follow- 
ing: 

—Election of Eugene Carson Blake, 
Pasadena, Calif., pastor (OUTLOOK 
cover, Apr. 16) as the new Stated Clerk. 
He was the only nominee. 

—-Selected New York City for the 
1952 meeting—-first time in 50 years. 

—Adopted a benevolence budget of 
$13,429,000 (increase of nearly $2 mil- 
lion) which, with all benevolences, is 
expected to total $18,950,000. Pres- 
byterian Life, the official magazine, with 
a present circulation of 432,000, was 
underwritten to the extent of $320,000 
for the year. 

—Membership was noted at 2,448,596 
and total gifts last year amounted to 
$102,440,830. 

—aA report on euthanasia frowned on 
such a practice, saying that “to take 


positive measures to terminate life 
would interfere with God’s_ sov- 
ereignty,” and “if the principle were 


admitted that, under certain circum- 
stances, life could be terminated, a very 
disastrous effect could progressively be 
produced on society. 

(To be continued) 


Last Time in Orlando ... . 1916 


‘‘Women’’ Was the Chief Discussion 


With the full assurance that they 
would get their fill of orange juice, if 
not of General Assembly debate, ap- 
proximately 430 commissioners of the 
Presbyterian Church, US, were making 
their way toward central Florida and the 
city of Orlando for the 91st General 
Assembly. 

There, in the First Presbyterian 
Church, with Marshall C. Dendy, pas- 
tor, as host, the Assembly would be 
meeting in Florida for the first time 
in 25 years. The 1926 meeting was held 
in Pensacola. Ten years earlier it had 
met in Orlando. 

Now, 35 years later, visitors will find 
a new Orlando, a new Florida, and, in 
many respects, a new Assembly. 


Five Men, Four Reports 


The 250 commissioners to the 1916 
Assembly went home with something 
to tell their presbyteries—and their 
wives—for the high point of the meet- 
ing was the debate on the position of 
women in the church. A five-man com- 
mittee which studied the question pre- 


sented four separate reports. The As- 
sembly took a moderate stand on the 
question, leaving the decision largely to 
Sessions. This was not enough, how- 
ever, for 61 men signed a hot state- 
ment of protest which the Assembly had 
Neal L. Anderson, J. L. Mauze, Trigg 
A. M. Thomas and R. E. Magill to an- 
swer. The bold and thorough state- 
ment of James I. Vance, actually point- 
ing to instances where women did the 
equivalent of preaching in the New Tes- 
tament and calling for a practically 
equal status for them was doubtless 
considered the most radical proposal of 
the seven-day meeting. 


Not “Opportune Time” 


The Synod of Arkansas wanted the 
1916 Assembly to take steps toward 
union of all Presbyterian and Re- 
formed churches in America. The As- 
sembly, however, did not “deem the 
time opportune to take such steps.” 


Protests were made of some action or 
other of the Federal Council and the 
Assembly’s representatives were charged 








to present these protests to the Coun- 
eil. 

What the Assembly had specifically 
protested were actions of the Federal 
Council (1) suggesting a _ universal 
treaty with immediate military inter- 
vention against any transgressing na- 
tion; (2) a suggestion that the Roman 
Catholic Church join in a similar pres- 
entation to President Wilson and Sec- 
retary of State Bryan; (3) a statement 
expressing the hope that the Congress 
would give the states an opportunity to 
vote for or against Prohibition (the 
1914 Assembly itself had given out- 
right endorsement to national Prohibi- 
tion, which action was deprecated by 
the 1915 Assembly); and (4) a state- 
ment that ‘‘There is no solution of the 
problem of the country church apart 
from the reorganization of rural busi- 
with discussions of such topics 
Independence and 
Democe- 


ness,”’ 
as “‘Promotion of 
Self-Respect,”’ *‘Promotion of 
racy,” etc. 

Presbytery wanted a 
“worldly conformity,” 
answered by re- 
ferring to deliverances of 1902-10, 
though it declared in its Narrative re- 
port that ‘‘worldly conformity prevails 
throughout the church though 
only on the part of a small fragment 
A few pastors and 
churches were interested in evangelism, 
it said, but the majority are satisfied 
with the work of their own parish. 


East Hanover 
definition of 


which the Assembly 


of the membership.” 


“Auxiliary” Began 


That was the year the famous word 
“Auxiliary” began to be used in the 
women’s organization. There were 2,678 
women’s societies with 70,444 members. 
The entire church that year had 348,203 


++ 2 
memMoers. 





A. R. P. 


PATRICK 


Bazaars, then in their hey-day, and 
like affairs were called not bad in them- 
selves but the Assembly was sure then 
as it has been ever since that they are 
totally unsuitable as methods of raising 
money for Christian purposes. 

A special committee had been named 
to consider the propriety of using wine 
at communion. It met this situation 
by recommending that any Session could 
pe guided by its own interpretation of 
the Scriptures in this matter. 

The 1916 Assembly re-organized the 
Afro-American Synod, now Snedecor 
Memorial (Dr. Snedecor was near death 
at the time), with the names of the 
presbyteries which they now have. 

C. W. Grafton was Moderator, suc- 
ceeding W. McF. Alexander. Dr. Alex- 
ander led the protest against the more 
liberal action taken regarding the posi- 
tion of women. 

The Assembly in Orlando approved 
the beginning service of Gilbert Glass 
us superintendent of Sabbath Schools 
and Young People’s Work. 

Whether Oglethorpe University should 
yecome a Presbyterian institution was 
a moot question. James I. Vance and 
Dunbar H. Ogden spoke on this problem 
and a committee was to investigate. 

In a special series of programs on 
the rural church, one of the speakers 
was Henry W. McLaughlin, then pastor 
at Raphine, Va., later destined to lead 
this entire effort. 

It was extremely doubtful that the 
Assembly meeting in Orlando 35 years 
later would take any more far-reaching 
steps or debate any more lively issues— 
but it could; for anything is possible 
at a General Assembly. 


George Heads United Presbyterians 


United Presbyterians, in their Gen- 
eral Assembly in Des Moines, Iowa, took 
the following actions: 





UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
HENDERSON 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES—Among the fraternal delegates bringing greetings 

from their churches to the Orlando Assembly will be H. L. Patrick, of the First 

A. R. P. church, Charlotte, N. C., and Homer B. Henderson, of the United Presby- 
terian church, Grove City, Pa. 





Elected W. Kyle George, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, moderator, succeeding J. 
Lowrie Anderson, missionary to the 
South Sudan. Mr. George is a drug- 
gist and is president of the church’s 
Board of Administration. 

—Heard a tape recording made by 
the former moderator, Mr. Anderson, 
before he left for the mission field in 
which he strongly urged the commis- 
sioners to consider union with other 
memopbers of the “Presbyterian family of 
churches.” 

—Rejected a resolution condemning 
peacetime compulsory military training. 

—Heard that the million dollar 
eampaign to relocate Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Seminary in Pittsburgh had gone over 
the top by $20,000. 

—Sent to the presbyteries the ques- 
tion as to whether they wished their 
church to unite with Presbyterians, US, 
USA, A. R. P., or any other denomi- 
nation. 


(To be continued) 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

John K. Fleming, Hedgesville, W. Va., 
became pastor of the Broadmoor 
church, Portsmouth, Va., June 1. Ad- 
106 W. lowa St. 

W. S. Boyce from Edwards, Miss., to 
Baldwyn, Miss. 

Allen Jones, from Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Senior Chaplain, U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital, Bainbridge, Md. 

E. W. Nagel from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Caddo Gap, Ark. 

F. A. Brown from Vivian, W. Va., to 
408 Vista Drive, Gastonia, N. C. 

Cecil H, Lang, executive secretary of 
the Presbytery of Dallas, now has offices 
in the new Presbyterian Building, 1814 
Main St., Dallas 1, Texas. 

Charles L. Crane from the Belgian 
Congo to Mission Court, 1204 Rennie 
Ave., Richmond 27, Va. 

Bolling Hobson from Lignum, Va., to 
Reckhaven Farm, Pembroke, Va. 

L. C. Vass, Jr., the Belgian 
Congo to 621 Areadia Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Troy L. Young from Ellenboro, N. C., 
to Box 342, Green Mountain, N. C. 

Daniel A. Bowers, formerly of New- 
port, Tenn., is the new pastor of the 








dress: 


from 


James Island, S. C., church. 

Donald V. Morse, Bloomington, Ind., 
will become pastor of the Elizabethtown, 
Ky., chureh June 10. 

D. H. Dulin, formerly of Rowland, 
N. C.. is now pastor of the Providence, 
Jerea and Plainview churches in 
Fayetteville, N. C., presbytery. 


YEAR IN EUROPE 

Priestley Conyers, III, Morehead City, 
N. C., James L. Mays, Steele’s Tavern, 
Va., and Welford Hobbie, Chatham, Va., 
and families left late in May to spend a 
year studying at the University of Basel 
in Switzerland. 
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REPORTS TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 





BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Record achievements are reported to 
the Assembly by the Board of Educa- 
tion, With the largest distribution of 
literature in history and the highest 
sales ever experienced in the business 
department. 

Literature produced by this Board is 
also used by the United Presbyterian 
Church, the Reformed Church in 
America (Dutch Reformed), and the 
Moravian Church (Northern and South- 
ern Synods). 

Sales in the publication division 
amounted to $1,208,453, an increase of 


$97,565 over the year before. This in- 
crease, however, with rising costs, 
prought an increase in profits of only 
$4,114. 

The Board estimates that slightly 


more than half of the Program of Pro- 
gress goal of $500,000 for Religious 
Education has been received and about 
one-third of the $750,000 goal for 
Higher Education but it expresses con- 
fidence that the campaign ahead will 
bring in the full amount scheduled. 

The Board asks the Assembly to in- 
crease its membership from 18 to 21 
and to change its name to “Board of 
Christian Education.”’ 

It asks authorization to plan for a 
centennial celebration in 1961, includ- 
ing the raising of a Million-Dollar Cen- 
tennial Fund. It is understood that 
this will not involve a campaign for 
this objective. 

Assembly commendation is requested 
for two new publications: Presbyterian 
Men and Presbyterian Action. 

The abbreviated report to the Assem- 
bly does not mention it but other Board 
of Education records show that the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Aids is gain- 
ing rapidly, with an increase of 145% 
over the same period as last year. In 
one month of record the department led 
all branch libraries in the Religious 
Film Association chain of outlets in total 
sales. Its stock of films and other 
audio-visual aids is said to be one of 
the largest in the South. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


Steps necessary to complete the con- 
solidation of the responsibilities of the 
Presbyterian Foundation and the Office 
of the General Assembly are recom- 
mended to the Orlando meeting by the 
Committee on the Office of the General 
Assembly. 

The Re-organization Assembly of 
1949 instructed this committee to in- 
vestigate the procedure. This is now re- 
Ported, calling for a new charter to be 
secured in Georgia but maintenance of 
4 carporate office in North Carolina in 
order to meet the requirements of the 
law in that state. An annual meeting 
Will be held in Charlotte to meet legal 


JUNE 11, 1961 


requirements. The executive office in 
Atlanta will carry on the activities of 
the corporation. The present commit- 
tee on the Office of the General Assem- 
bly will replace the former trustees. 

The Stated Clerk, E. C. Scott, reports 
that 3,500 copies of the new Ministerial 
Directory have been printed with 2,500 
sold in advance. 

He reports that his office has ended 
the year with a real balance instead of 
a deficit for the first time in several 
years ($10,899). 

Dr. Scott’s first report as treasurer 
of the General Fund shows that the 
total for this fund was less than half 
of the amount asked by the Assembly 
but that nearly one-third of the receipts 
came in during the last month of the 
church year, with more than $20,000 
received after April 5 which had been 
contributed during the previous year. 


Foundation Reports 


The Presbyterian Foundation reports 
approximately $47,000 added to its 
legacies since the last report a year ago, 
bringing the total of 37 legacies to 
$770,186, the income on which goes to 
assigned causes of the church. Total 
assets of the Foundation amount to 
$840,345. 


NO REPORT 


The Nominating Committee, instead 
of releasing its report of recommended 
personnel for the Assembly’s Boards 
and other agencies, has voted not to 
make this . ublic in advance but to pre- 
sent it t. the standing committees of 
the Assew bly. 

The permanent Judicial Committee, 
with a report on church property which 
was referred to it by the 1950 Assem- 
bly, has not made this available in ad- 
vance but will present it to the Assem- 
bly in Orlando. 


ANNUITIES AND RELIEF 


Salaries of ministers in the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund as reported by the Board 
of Annuities and Relief are as follows: 


3-31-50 8-31-51 
Less than $1,000 5 2 
$1,000-$1,999 52 35 
$2,000-$2,999 494 383 
$3,000-$3,999 698 823 
$4,000-$4,999 269 324 
$5,000-$5,999 75 82 
$6,000-$6,999 47 58 
$7,000-$7,999 22 27 
$8,000-$8.999 8 8 
$9,000-$9,999 5 7 
$10,000 and more 7 8 
Average annual cash 
salary $3,445 $3,618 


Last year the Board warned the As- 
sembly that if the average age at re-~ 
tirement continued to fall, as had been 
true for several years, that serious in- 
roads would be made on the Annuity 


Fund. This year, however, the trend 
seems to have turned with a rise from 
last year’s average of 68.93 to 71.38. 

During the year the Board supple- 
mented the small annuity payments 
made to 312 recipients to the extent of 
$122,334. 

The Assembly is asked to approve the 
Board’s action in requiring a health 
statement of applicants for membership 
in the Ministers’ Annuity Fund coming 
from other denominations and the sign- 
ing of a waiver of benefit agreement 
where there is evidence indicating the 
probability of a disability. 

All churches are urged to investigate 
the benefits of Federal Social Security 
for their non-ministerial employees. 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 


The continued need for an adequate 
building is the chief point of emphasis 
made by the Historical Foundation, lo- 
cated at Montreat, N. C., in its report 
to the General Assembly. The Founda- 
tion has $64,000 on hand and estimates 
that it will take that much more to 
build and equip the necessary structure, 
for which plans have been drawn for 
some years. 

The trustees declare that the Founda- 
tion “occupies an enviable position in 
the front rank of all such institutions 
to be found anywhere in the world. It 
cannot continue to hold such a place 
unless a suitable building is provided.”’ 


WOMEN’S WORK 


The Board of Women’s Work reports 
2,962 local organizations with a total 
membership of 287,211. 

In the past ten years annual gifts by 
these groups have increased from $1,- 
400,000 to more than $2,800,000. 

Only $44,640 of the assigned $77,615 
asked for this Board was contributed 
through the General Fund during the 
year, with necessary curtailments of 
programs. 

Statistical information, showing the 
amount of increase over last year, is as 
follows: 


This year Increase 
Local W-O-C Organi- 


zations 2,962 58 
Women enlisted 287,211 11,069 
Number of circles 9,472 451 


Gifts to local church 


work $ 959,239 $34,633 
Gifts to Benevo- 
lences $1,841,676 $36,073 


Gifts to All Causes $2,800,915 $70,706 


WORLD MISSIONS 


With critical situations in Korea and 
China and enlarging opportunities else- 
where, the Board of World Missions is 
calling particular attention to inade- 
quate financial resources. 

The Board reports a total missionary 








force of 392, largest since Depression 
days, but far below the 516 of 25 years 
ago. Approximately 250 missionaries 
would be needed in the next five years 
to meet present foreseeable opportuni- 
ties. 

The work, however, is “being suffo- 
cated by a gradual but fatal process of 
dimishing support,’’ the Board declares. 
Since 1920 when 12 cents of each church 
dollar went to missions this decline is 
traced to 1950 when three cents and 
two mills were given (or, including 
Program of Progress, five cents and two 
mills). While the church’s total con- 
tributions advanced from $14,935,000 
in 1925 to $38,088,000 in 1950, con- 
tributions to foreign missions declined 
from $1.248,000 to $1,229,712. 

In addition to this, the Board points 
out that, considering the difference in 
the dollar value, ‘four missionary pro- 
gram today is subsisting on half or less 
of the support it received a quarter- 
century ago.’’ Operating deficits have 
been avoided only by dipping into Pro- 
gram of Progress funds. 


No Lighter Burden 

The situation in China and Korea, the 
Board says, instead of lightening the 
financial burden, has added to it. This 
is caused by the necessary expenses in- 
curred by the missionaries for travel, 
housing and emergency care; the con- 
tinuing support of the missionaries by 
the Board regardless of where they are; 
the cost of reoccupying the fields; re- 
pairs and renovation of property dam- 
aged by the war. 

Root of the problem, in the eyes, of 
the Board is in the presbyteries where 
“for the past 30 years,” the proportion 
of contributions allotted to the Assem- 
bly’s causes has reduced while 
ratios for local benevolences have been 
increased. ‘‘We have now reached the 
point where these percentage schedules 
are making it mathematically impossi- 
ble for the foreign mission cause to re- 
ceive the support that is essential for 
its life,”’ says the Board. Then it warns: 

“Unless this situation can be corrected 
without delay, we face the immediate 
necessity of discouraging further volun- 
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teers for foreign mission service, of 
ordering a general retrenchment al] 
along the line on our foreign fields, and 
of giving up all hope of a missionary 
effort commensurate with our ability 
and with the honor of our church.” 

The Assembly is asked to give this 
cause a larger portion of its budget and 
to urge the presbyteries to re-establish 
former ratios allotted to missions “to 
undo some of the harm that has been 
done.”’ 

The General Council is recommending 
a 3.50% increase in askings for this 
cause. 


MONTREAT 


The report of the Mountain Retreat 
Association, like other Assembly agen- 
cies, emphasizes financial needs. 

Capital improvements at Montreat in 
recent years include: Howerton Hall 
and furnishings, $50,273; new light and 
power lines, $22,400; Assembly Inn 
kitchen, $15,200; Auditorium draperies 
(for acoustics), $2,500; dredging and 
improving lake, $5,000; chlorinator and 
extension of water lines, $2,800; re- 
building Lookout Lodge, $2,100; con- 
verting old cafeteria building into 
lodge for staff, $5,209; beautification 
of gate area, $1,100; resurfacing roads, 
$14,000. 

Current improvements include a build- 
ing for Negro servants estimated to cost 
$30,000 and an improved water supply 
required by State health authorities, 
$42,000. The new water supply is ex- 
pected to care for Montreat’s needs 
for at least 50 years. 

On the $780,000 campaign for Mon- 
treat begun three years ago, $438,786 
has been received. Funds received on 
authorization of the General Assembly 
are credited to this objective. Quotas 
have been apportioned among the synods 
and payments are being made. 

In order to complete Howerton Hall, 
$310,000 was borrowed. Money re- 
ceived from the Assembly’s budget is 
earmarked to repay this loan. 

A considerable part of the year’s re- 
port deals with Montreat College and 
School, with plans outlined by the col- 
lege trustees calling for the further de- 
velopment of the institution on the 
senior college level and the necessary 
improvement of the preparatory school 
for girls. 

In addition to the five-year guarantee 
of $86,000 annually by the Assembly, 
the General Council is recommending 
to the Orlando Assembly that Montreat 
be included in the budget for $25,000 
for operating expenses. 
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Mission Budgets--- 
A Challenge to Stewardship 


The regular receipts for World Mis- 
sions for the year ending March 31, 
1951, were $1,411,439, an increase of 
$78,014 compared with the preceding 
year. However, Program of Progess 
yeceipts for the year were $443,190 
compared with $557,930 the previous 
year, a decrease of $114,740. 

The total expenditures for the year 
were $1,623,694. As this was $212,255 
in excess of the regular receipts for the 
year, it was necessary to transfer this 
difference from Program of Progess 
funds in order to prevent a deficit in 
operating expenses. Every effort was 
made to hold expenditures to the 1949- 
50 level and no increase was made in 
the budgets of the Missions; however, 
due to increased costs generally, the ex- 
penditures for the year ended exceeded 
those of the previous year by the sum 
of $93,871. This is understandable in 
view of the addition of Overseas Relief 
and Interchurch Aid as a new function 
of the Board. 


Less, With More Responsibility 
The Board would point out with deep 


concern the fact that the total receipts 
for the past year, including both regular 


and Program of Progress contributions, 
were $36,725 less than they were for 
the previous year, in the face of the 
fact that the relief needs of the world 
were included this year for the first 
time in the Board’s responsibility. 

For the past few years the Board has 
refused to grant the increases in the 
work budgets requested by the Missions. 
It has been felt that the trend of re- 
ceipts would not justify any increase, 
although the Board has recognized the 
difficulty the Missions have had in try- 
ing to maintain even the same volume 
of work without some increase in funds. 


Increases Requested 


Now, a reasonable increase must be 
made for 1951-52. The Missions are 
requesting increases totalling $57,- 
763.61 above the total amount approved 
for all the fields in 1950-51. The Board 
is recommending that these askings be 
met in full and that the Missions be 
requested to hold their 1952-53 askings 
as low as possible. 


Advertisement 


The following work budgets have 
therefore been approved: Africa, $91,- 
736, an increase of $7,130; East Brazil, 
$40,257, an increase of $5,392; North 
Brazil, $61,200, an increase of $9,310; 
West Brazil, $49,150, an increase of $8,- 
000; Japan, $50,657, an increase of 
$16,673; Korea, $60,000; Mexico, $60,- 
872, an increase of $7,330; Portugal, 
$21,828, an increase of $4,328; China, 
$100,000, some of which will be used 
in Formosa and possibly in Japan in 
work with Chinese people. 


What a Work Budget Is 


The work budget is used for all mis- 
sion activities except missionary sala- 
ries, travel, etc., and buildings provided 
for with Program of Progress funds. 
From work budgets come the salaries of 
national teachers, preachers, medical 
personnel; the expenses of evangelistic 
itineration on the fields, medicines for 
hospitals, books for schools, literature 
and visual aids for evangelistic work, 
scholarships for students, taxes, upkeep 
and repair work on all mission property. 

An examination of the stewardship of 
our missionary representatives around 
the world would show ‘“‘so much done 
with so little’’ as to challenge us with 
new vision and devotion in the steward- 
ship of the abundance with which God 
has blessed us. 
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EDITORIAL 


More About the Overtures 

In addition to our comments of last 
week on overtures to be considered by 
the General Assembly, a few more may 
be in order. 

Appalachia and Institutions. The 
Synod of Appalachia, in a divided vote, 
is asking the Assembly to do something 
like that which it turned almost unani- 
mously last year. The proponents in 
Appalachia who were in the 1950 As- 
sembly sought to prohibit the church’s 
colleges and seminaries from inviting 





speakers and lecturers who were not 
considered ‘‘safe’’ or theologically or 
ecclesiastically sound. The Assembly 


rather preferred to leave such concerns 
in the capable hands of the college and 
seminary presidents. Requests’ like 
these, well-intentioned though they may 
be, even if granted, do not satisfy the 
sponsors for it has been shown by long 
experience that they cannot be pleased. 
If men dot the i’s and cross the t’s 
which they demand they still do not 
trust them but rather continue to ac- 
cuse them of duplicity and double-deal- 
ing. 

Board Loans for Churches. Central 
Texas Presbytery seems to have a good 


point in urging that large portions of 
the money invested by the various 
Boards be turned to “‘full coverage loans 
to churches for construction.” The in- 
terest which can be secured, it is pointed 
out, will yield more than many securi- 
ties now held and, in addition, will heip 
develop more rapidly strong, contribut- 
ing churches. We know there are tradi- 
tional reasons for not doing this but 
with this present expansion opportunity, 
we think some full-scale experiments 
might well be made. 

Insurance. The proposal of St. Johus 
Presbytery that a non-profit insurance 
organization be formed, belonging to 
and administered by an agency of the 
Assembly, deserves careful study. One 
important phase of the Re-organization 
of two years ago included in its “in- 
ternal’? recommendations the possibility 
of various kinds of group insurance 
which would be of large benefit to 
ministers and others. 

Centralization in Atlanta. Unin- 
formed readers of the daily papers may 
well have thought recently that every- 
thing in our Assembly was about to be 
brought under one roof in Atlanta. The 
fact that East Alabama Presbytery pro- 
poses such a center was treated (or mis- 
treated) by the press as though there 
was or would be a concerted effort to 
bring all agencies together in that cen- 
ter. Of course, a Presbyterian building 
is pretty well assured and other agencies 
will probably move there, but it is 
hardly conceivable that all of them 
would be willing to risk the psychologi- 
cal handicap which such a move would 
stimulate. Now, those who are consti- 
tutionally opposed to any forms of 
bureauracy have to spread their opposi- 
tion from Nashville to Richmond to At- 
lanta to Louisville, but if they could 
concentrate on Atlanta that would be 
another story. 

Japan I. C. U. The Board of World 
Missions makes no mention of the Inter- 
national Christian University in its re- 
port. The Synod of Virginia and the 
Presbyteries of Montgomery and East 
Alabama do, however. These actions 
were all taken, including formulation of 
the Board’s report, before the recent 
communication from the 11 mission- 
aries in Japan (OUTLOOK, May 21) 
which revealed that last year’s repre- 
sentation before the Assembly did not 
accurately describe their point of view. 
Despite this strong statement, it is diffi- 
cult to see what can be done about this 
important matter in view of the equally 
strong attitudes of key administrative 
and fieid personnel. 


Other Assembly Matters 


Church Year. It is good to see that 
the General Council is recommending 
that our church conform to the now 
generally accepted custom of beginning 
our ecclesiastical year January 1. The 
reasons for this have been discussed 
here too often to be repeated. This was 
about the only major recommendation 


of the Re-organization committee which 
was not put into effect immediately but 
because of a few involvements to be 
worked out had to be considered in the 
light of these and will, upon adoption, 
be made effective in 1954. That is three 
years off but perhaps it cannot be done 
sooner. 

Christian Days in the Calendar. [It 
has its humorous aspects which we shall 
not stress here, but it is gratifying that 
now, after nearly 2,000 years, we are 
admitting Christmas, Easter and Pente- 
cost to our church calendar. At least, 
the General Council is recommending 
favorable action on that overture after 
a year’s study. 

Installing Secretaries. We have no 
idea whose plan it is but we are im- 
pressed by the proposal of the General 
Council that executive secretaries of the 
five Boards and the General Council be 
installed before the General Assembly, 
much as a pastor is installed before his 
congregation, with a full complement of 
addresses and whatnot. Moreover, not 
the executive secretaries only but also 
the Secretaries of Divisions of the 
Boards and the Educational and Can- 
didate Secretaries of the Board of World 
Missions and the Associate Secretaries 
of the General Council and the Board 
of World Missions, it is proposed, shall 
be installed before the ‘“‘full meeting of 
the General Assembly.”’ This procedure 
also calls for charges to the Board and, 
the secretary, a sufficient number of 
talks, plusinsta llation questions, 
prayers and the usual other steps. 
Mercifully, the plan permits the instal- 
lation of ‘‘Departmental Secretaries and 
other such personnel’’ in the city where 
the Board meets. That should be grate- 
fully acknowledged! In fact, we rather 
suspect that the Assembly will send this 
matter along to the Boards themselves 
since, under the Re-organization, these 
officials are no longer responsible to the 
Assembly but to the Boards. This was 
made very clear with the reasons for the 
change and we doubt if there will be 
much disposition to cloud this responsi- 
bility. If such an unwise step should 
be taken, then we shall just anticipate 
the first Assembly when one or two or 
five such installations take place. 
When they do, then we will simply have 
to call off the Assembly and attend in- 
stallations. By the way, why the omis- 
sion of the Stated Clerk and Assistant 
Stated Clerk and Treasurers of Boards 
and the Secretary of the Committee on 
the Minister and His Work—and the 
Moderator himself! There ought to be 
no discrimination, so include the head 
of Montreat and the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School and the Historical Founda- 
tion and Stillman College, the Assistants 
to the Executive Secretaries, and 
there must be some more. 

By the way, if this system were in 
effect this year, we could joyfully an- 
ticipate the following installations in 
Orlando: 

(1) Candidate Secretary of World 
Missions, (2) Secretary, Overseas Re- 
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lief and Interchurch Aid, (And why not 
the Assistant to the Executive Secre- 
tary?), (3) Secretary of Higher Educa- 
tion, (4) Director of Campus Christian 
Life, (5) Director of Christian Vocation. 

It should not take long for the stand- 
ing committee to tell the Boards to take 
care of these installations for one and 
all. 

Church Property. One of the most 
important questions before our church 
in a long while is the one debated at 
the Massanetta Springs Assembly on 
church property, arising there as 4 con- 
sequence of a problem caused by the 
Westminster church in Atlanta. Instead 
of being put in the hands of a special 
committee, this problem was assigned 
to the permanent Judicial Committee, 
which seemed to fit the specifications of 


the 1950 Assembly. Now, with some in- 
terpretation proposed, the nature of 
which is unknown to us, the commit- 
tee’s report will confront the commis- 
sioners in Orlando without their previ- 
ous opportunty to study it. It is en- 
tirely possible that we may agree with 
the report 100%. We do feel, however, 
that any committee of the Assembly 
owes it to the church at large to make 
such reports widely available so that 
not only commissioners but the people 
back home can be informed of their 
findings before the highest court con- 
venes. The Assembly must act on the 
report, however, in Orlando; it is com- 
petent to do so and it must do so, but 
it is to be hoped that all committees 
will treat the church at large with more 
consideration in the future. 





No. 12 mm a series on the Ten Commandments (III-a.) 


GOD’S NAME IN VAIN 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.—Ex. 20:7. 


HE THIRD COMMANDMENT 

means a vast deal more than 

“Don’t swear.” It does forbid 
profanity, of course; but that is only 
one form of the sin against which this 
law is directed. Most readers of this 
paper can be quite conscience-free about 
profanity. It has been a long time since 
you, gentle reader, or I, engaged in the 
kind of language which is supposed to 
be so persuasive to mules and army 
rookies. Perhaps some of us never did. 
But what this Commandment means, is 
more searching than a rebuke to one’s 
language, careless or even wicked. 

As Gardiner M. Day, author of “Old 
Wine in New Bottles,” a perceptive 
modern book on the Ten Command- 
ments, has pointed out, we have all 
taken God’s name—all of us Christians 
have done so. We take his name every 
day we continue to be Christians. To 
be a Christian is to be Christ’s name- 
bearer. We were baptized into the 
Threefold Name of God; and when we 
entered the church of Christ as full 
communing members, we acknowledged 
and accepted that baptism at its full 
value. But to what purpose have we 
taken God’s name? What good does it 
do? Do we seriously make anything 
of it? 

That expression, “vain,” or “in vain,’ 
in the Old Testament often means use- 
less, uselessly, or to no purpose. (See, 
@. g.. Ps. 60:11: 89:47: 108:12:; Jer. 
4:30; 46:11.) Essentially the same 
Hebrew word is translated ‘false’ in 
the King James version of Ex. 23:1: 
Zech. 10:2 and elsewhere; and “‘lie” in 
Isaiah 59:4. What the Third Command: 
ment means, then, most of all, is this: 
Do not take the name of God and make 
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a lie out of it. Do not take the name 
of God and live as if God were a 
stranger. Your Christian profession 
should be something more than words; 
your religion should be a useful thing; 


faith should be good for something. 


quaint but impressive words: 

“The third commandment requires 
that the name of God . . and what- 
ever else there is whereby he makes 
himself known, he holily and reverently 
used . . by an holy profession, and 
answerable conversation, to the glory of 
God, and the good of ourselves and 
others. The sins forbidden in the third 
commandment are making pro- 
fession of religion in hypocrisy, or for 
sinister ends; by being ashamed of it, 
or a shame to it. . . .” (Larger Cate- 
chism, qns. 112, 113.) 

Viewed in this light, the Third Com- 
mandment is not a simple prohibition 
of a speech-habit which few Christians 
have, and therefore something we can 
afford to forget about, once we have 
formed the habit of pure speech. It is 
rather an all-comprehensive challenge 
to our total life: Is it as Christian in 
fact as it is in name? To make this 
more specific, look at only four of the 
points mentioned in the quotation just 
given from our Catechism. 

“An holy profession. . . .” This 
means that Christian vows, as in ‘‘join- 
ing’’ the church, or being “confirmed,” 
are not to be taken lightly. One does 
not join the church, as a Christian, be- 
cause the members of St. X’s are such 
nice people, or because we like the min- 
ister’s sermons, or for business reasons. 
These all may be sincere reasons, but 
they are not the “holy profession” our 
church has in mind, A profession is 
holy when it represents a sincere deyo- 


T HE FATHERS of 1648 used these 


tion to Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. 
One joins the church because it is his 
church, because there one can know and 
serve him better. The reason why a 
church member’s life is only faintly 
Christian, if such be the case, may be 
the fact that the original profession was 
scarcely a holy one. A person whose 
profession is on some lower level is 
certain to have a Christian life less than 
the best. 


“—-and answerable conversation.” 
This is 17th century English, and it 
means “a manner of life which corre- 
sponds to the profession of faith.’? Our 
forefathers clearly saw in this Com- 
mandment something that searches all 
our living. Some years ago in a Cana- 
dian city there was an outbreak of ty- 
phoid fever. The source of the infec- 
tion was traced to various insanitary 
dairy farms. The board of health simply 
tagged the incoming cans of milk from 
those farms and sent them back. One 
farmer was at the station when the 
train came out from the city, and saw 
his cans put off, all with the red tag. 
He tore loose with some loud curses on 
the health department; and the next 
Sunday he was put out of his church 
for profanity. But the man’s real pro- 
fanity was not just what he had said. 
His fundamental sin (which the church 
overlooked entirely) was poisoning 
babies because he was too lazy or too 
stingy to keep his cows clean. As a 
professing Christian, he had already 
taken the name of his God in vain be- 
fore he ever opened his mouth. 


‘by being ashamed of it.” Perhaps 
this is a prevailing temptation with 
young persons. There is a sort of re- 
verse hypocrisy, called by James Trus- 
low Adams the ‘‘mucker pose,” a de- 
liberate attempt to avoid seeming to be 
idealistic or ‘‘noble.’’ One is so anxious 
to avoid a sticky kind of piety that one 
leans over in the opposite direction. 
About the last thing some young peo- 
ple want to have known, arriving on a 
strange campus, is that they are pro- 
fessed Christians. The incoming stu- 
dent has to write his church connection 
on the matriculation blanks; but there 
it stays. Any student pastor at a state 
university can tell you that the number 
of students who “‘belong” to his denomi- 
nation, on paper, have no relation to the 
number who show up at the church dur- 
ing the year. The fraternity pin or the 
varsity letter is proudly displayed; not 
so the church letter. 

“or a shame to it. . .” How this 
is done, we all know too well, for the 
ways are too easy and too numerous. 
But it is a simple fact, the most tragic 
fact of Christendom, that the main ob- 
stacle to faith, for countless men and 
women, is not the impact of science on 
religion, not the paradoxes of theology, 
not even the great riddle of evil; the 
barrier which atands between the gospel 
and ita acceptance is “Christians” who 
are not Christian, 
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liberal arts college. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Tax Increase May 


Bring Better Roads 
Missouri News Letter 


Missouri news is better, if not yet 
good. This State is really two states: 
one is made up of the two great cities, 
St. Louis and Kansas City; the other 
state is composed of the rural rest 
of Missouri. The statistical averages 
about income, wealth and church par- 
ticipation have been very misleading be- 
cause of this fact. Rural Missouri has 
suffered from a number of odd and 
ominous diseases: the lowest gas tax in 
the nation is a dubious claim to fame. 
It really means lower farm incomes, 
poor rural education and health. But 
the lobbies which have fought gas tax 
increases are yielding: the Automobile 
Club, the gas-bus-and-truck people. 
Lobbies representing these groups are 
going to permit at least one-half the 
proper tax increases for that basic con- 
dition of state health: better roads. 


Medical School at 
Columbia Assured 

For years, the curators of the Uni- 
versity have wanted to put a full-year 
medical school at the site of the state 
university, replacing the two-year school 
now operated there. But the medical 
societies with potent vetoes have pre- 
vented action. At last, however, the 
curators have committed themselves to 
putting the medical school at Columbia, 
with the rest of the university, rather 
than in Kansas City or some other major 
city. The great force back of this move 
is the sight of county after county in 
the state without a single M. D. resident 
or practicing inside its bounds. It is 
yet to be seen if the Legislature will 
find the $12-$15 million dollars which 
is necessary for this undertaking. 


Westminster Celebrates 
One Hundred Years 

Higher education in Missouri seems 
to have adopted for its trademark the 
emblem of gaunt, bleached columns, in 
melancholy acknowledgment that there 
has been a fire. A number of college 
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towns use this symbol as a reminder of 
the dear, dead days. Fulton’s West- 
minster is orthodox in possessing very 
fair colummar specimens. But under 
the sparkling leadership of its presi- 
dent, Bill (‘The Small College Talks 
Back”) Hall, Westminster is looking to 
the future without forgetting the past. 
Recently the college announced a $20,- 
000 addition to its general endowment. 
In early June, the new $300,000 Reeves 
Library will be dedicated, Vice-Presi- 
dent Alben W. Barkley will deliver the 
commencement address, John Paul 
Jones of Brooklyn, N. Y. will preach the 
pacealaureate sermon. Westminster’s 
friends feel that this is not at all a bad 
way for a college to celebrate its 100th 
birthday. The Reeves Library, by the 
way, complete with sound-proof projec- 
tion and record room as well as a smok- 
ing lounge, has space for 100,000 vol- 
umes. The present 40,000, it is be- 
lieved, will grow to that number by 
1965. The centennial financial objec- 
tive is a round $5,000,000. 


Student Center at 
University Underway 

Over in Columbia, the $400,000 plans 
for a new student center and church are 
proceeding on schedule. For the work 
with 1,500 Presbyterian students cur- 
rently living in Columbia, Presbyterians 
have in the present center what is often 
thought of as the finest collection of 
rotting wood (over 100 years old, most 
of it), crumbling masonry, rusty plumb- 
ing and waste space in all our fair land. 
Missouri Presbyterians have begun to 
give a Presbyterian answer to this need 
by putting up between $75,000 and 
$85,000 in cash toward the new build- 
ing. And the end is not yet. 


Drys Find Referenda 
Can Be Held in Towns 


Dry partisans and other people inter- 
ested in temperance have discovered 
that Missouri’s ‘‘New Constitution” does 
not make it impossible, as formerly sup- 
posed, to obtain a referendum by towns 
or cities, to declare the will of the com- 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus: bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian nen and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President. 
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munities respecting the return, some- 
what deodorized, of the old-time sa- 
loons. Missouri, which is both a beer 
and beef capitol, has had little concern 
for the wishes of the dry interests—in 
much the same way that temperance in 
smoking is perhaps a hard gospel to 
preach in tobacco-raising and process- 
ing North Carolina, Virginia or Ken- 
tucky. 


No “Incidents” Mark Year 
With Negroes at University 

One of the strange features of our 
civilization is that the State is some- 
times forced to do the work which many 
people believe is major moral work, 
which the churches seem unable to do. 
The curators of Missouri’s University 
last year secured permission from the 
Legislature to open its doors to quali- 
fied Negroes under certain conditions. 
What conscience has not yet been able 
to accomplish in the church schools of 
the liberal arts, the states are providing, 
in many instances, in their universities. 
At Columbia, the Dean of Students was 
asked by this reporter to comment on 
his impressions of the first year with 
Negro students in dormitories and 








World’s leading 
church organ 


The Hammond Organ offers a combi- 

nation of features found in no other 

organ: 

eA full range of true church tones 

e Exclusive “reverberation control” 

e Provides music of cathedral quality 
for the smallest church 

e Never gets out of tune+ 

eInstalled without structural changes 

These are a few of the reasons why the 

Hammond Organ is the world’s largest- 

selling Church Organ, selected by more 

than 20,000 churches. 


PRICES START AT $1285* 
For Spinet Model with tone equipment and bench 


HAMMOND ORGAN 
MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


*f.0.b. Chicago; includes Federal excise tax, rebated 
to churches. 

Concert Model has 32-note pedal keyboard built to 
AGO specifications and an additional tPedal Solo 
Unit, tunable to preference by the organist. 
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HE WANTED TO 
BREATHE FREEDOM 


—Saturday Review 
of Literature 





HERE 
I STAND 


A Life of Martin Luther 
by ROLAND H. BAINTON 


The 1950 
Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Award Winner 


‘‘Tmther did not set out to re- 
form the Church. He was try- 
ing to make terms with the 
eternal so that his soul could 
live and breathe the air of free- 
dom... . The best one-volume 
Luther biography in any lan- 
cuage.’’—Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


‘““The one indispensable life 
of Luther, which should be 
found in every church library 
and be read widely by both pas- 
tors and people. Written in Dr. 
Bainton’s own delightful style, 
lightened by countless human 
touches, illustrated by contem- 
porary woodcuts, . . . it offers 
downright enjoyable reading. 
At the same time it is a truly 
scholarly work, based on long 
and careful research. The real 
Luther is set before us, ...a 
Luther whom all of us should 
know.’’—Presbyterian Outlook. 


Over 100 rare woodcuts and en- 
gravings—by Cranach, Diier, 
Holbein, and others. 424 
PAGES. 

Price $4.75 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Abingdon - Cokesbury 
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A Cooperative Enterprise 
between your church and you 


An Annuity with our Board of World Missions not only 
provides you a dependable, lifetime income, but also 


gives you an active share in the work of spreading the 
Gospel in foreign lands. 


For these Annuities are also Gifts 10 Foreign Missions. 
The principal you invest in the Annuity ultimately becomes 
available for Mission work. During your lifetime, you 
receive a stated annual income on this money, the income 


rate comparing favorably with that from other sound 
investments. 


All of these features, and more, we will be glad to explain 
in fullest detail. Just write for literature on our Annuity 
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CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 





POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
“To Foreign Missions a Share” 


classes. He replied that the university's 
experience had been like that of mog 
schools recently widening their prae. 
ticed expression of democracy—there 
have been no “‘situations’’ of any sor 
during the year. Negro students cause 
him no more problem than did Hindy, 
Japanese, German, Swedish or Syrian 
students and less than some of the 
Scotch-Irish. In other words, no trouble 
at all. This should be encouraging to 
other institutions, such as the Univer. 
sity of Tennessee, now considering the 
educational implications of democracy, 
as they relate to all qualified tax-payers. 


Seminary Branch at Park 
College Being Studied 


are looking with considerable interest 
at proposed plans of the Presbyterian 
Dubuque Seminary to establish a branch 
at Park College. The great efforts made 
by church leaders to help secure pastors 
for vacant churches have so long met 
with less than perfect response that this 
new development will be studied care- 
fully to see if it can bring relief for 
the churches wanting ministers. 


Missouri Presbyterians, US and USA, 


CHARLES M. PRATT. 
Columbia. 








PLANNING CHURCH 
BUILDINGS 


Largest collection American Protes- 
tant plans and exterior and interior 
designs 64 over sized pages, 148 cuts, 
$2.00. 

Church Building Literature 
For a list of more than 100 items of 
literature provided by the Bureau of 
Church Building and Architecture, 
please send a card to 

E. M. CONOVER, Director 

Room 808 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 











SUMMER SCHOOLS 

PREPARATORY: Begins June 4, 
1951. High School Subjects 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: Begins June 
11, 1951. Freshman and Sopho- 
more Courses. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Be- 
gins June 4, 1951. Typewriting 
and Shorthand. Night Classes in 
Accounting and other business ad- 
ministration courses. 

CONVERSATIONAL ENGLISH class 
for foreign students. 

Pleasant surroundings, good fellow- 
ship, Christian emphasis, daily 
chapel, recreation. Women ad- 
mitted. Veterans enrolled. 

Accelerate your education before 
military service. 

FALL SESSION BEGINS SEPT. 3, 
1951. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE 


Presbyterian Junior College 
Box BR., Maxton, North Carolina 
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BIBLE STUDY 


The Church Under Persecution 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JUNE 24, 1951 


I Peter 5:6-11; Revelation 1:9-10, 18-14 


In three month’s time and only thir- 
teen lessons we have sought to survey 
some of the great epochs of the Bible. 
We have attempted to discuss God’s pur- 
pose for mankind in the creation of the 
world, in the call of Abraham, in the 
covenant made with the chosen people, 
in the destruction of the Jewish na- 
tion, in the return of the exiles, in the 
mission of Jesus, and in the spread of 
the gospel from Jerusalem to the great 
centers of ancient civilization. We close 
our study this week with a picture of 
the church under persecution. 

Jesus never promised his disciples 
immunity from harm. On the other 
hand he told them that they must be 
prepared to suffer, for ‘‘a disciple is 
not above his teacher, nor a servant 
above his master’ (Matthew 10:24) 

The persecution of which he warned 
them was not long in coming. And 
first from the rulers of their own peo- 
ple. In the book of Acts we read how 
the early Christians were scourged, im- 
prisoned, despoiled of their goods and 
slain. In A. D. 64 a great persecution 
broke out against the Christians in 
Rome. Tacitus, the Roman historian, 
writes: ‘Besides being put to death 
they were made to serve as objects of 
amusement; they were clad in the hides 
of beasts and torn to death by dogs; 
others were crucified, others set on fire 
to serve to illuminate the night when 
daylight failed.” At this time or shortly 
thereafter it became a capital crime to 
confess the name of Jesus. There were 
periods of toleration, but the sword was 
always hanging over the head of Chris- 
tians, and at times violent persecution 
ensued. The attempts of the Roman 
Empire to destroy Christianity con- 
tinued until in 323 A. D. Constantine, a 
Christian, became sole ruler of the Em- 
pire, and made Christianity the favored 
religion of the State. 

.t is against this general background 
that we best understand the two 
passages chosen for our present study. 


can 


Il. The Advice of Peter 


Peter’s letter was written from Baby- 
lon (5:13), a name which ancient and 
modern fathers have agreed was a 
pseudonym for Rome, modern Babylon, 
in the estimation of the early Chris- 
tians. It was written probably in A. D. 
64, just a short time before the out- 
break of the great persecution under 
Nero, in which Peter himself was to 
suffer an heroic death. As someone has 
said: “Peter’s general purpose was to 
strengthen the Christians in view of the 
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present and impending trials. The 
mighty volcano of Rome was beginning 
to rumble and breathe forth smoke and 
fire and the frightful explosion of the 
Neronian persecution was near. A name- 
1ess sense of danger and dread filled the 
Christian werld. Christians were being 
disassociated trom the Jews in the 
public mind as a separate and more 
hateful sect. Every crime was charged 
upon them, and only a spark was needed 
to set the world on fire against them. 
Peter wrote to inspire them with calm- 
ness and courage and with a sense ot 
the splendid glorification of suffering.” 

4. Gird yourself with humility 5:5b-7. 
in the first five verses of Chapter 5 
(omitted in our present study) Peter 
addresses himself to tne elders, who 
have a particular responsibility to the 
church in time of trial; then in the 
last clause of verse 5 speaks to the 
entire group. “All of you,” he says, 
“Gird yourselves with humility.’””’ The 
word ‘“‘gird’’ means to gird as with an 
apron. Peter was thinking, no doubt, 
of the night when Jesus arose from the 
passover meal at which the apostles haa 
been wrangling over the post of honor, 
took a basin and a towel and came to 
Peter to wash his feet over Peter’s 
protest, giving him and the rest an 
example in humility that had borne 
fruit in Peter’s life. 

The humility with which we must 
gird ourselves, says Peter, will express 
itself in two ways: first, toward man, 
and second, toward God. Friends of 
Bishop Westcott used to say that ‘he 
was humble to God but not exactly to 
man.’ Peter insists upon humility in 
both directions. We must have humil- 
iiy toward one another, because “God 
opposes the proud, but gives grace to 
the humble.” In other words, the 
proud, the arrogant, cannot expect grace 
trom God in their time of need. 

Humility toward God in times of trial 
expresses itself in patient, trustful ac- 
part of 


ceptance of suffering as a 


God’s purpose for man, knowing 
that in due time, i. e., God’s good 


time, he will give us our reward. We 
are to cast all our anxiety upon him, 
knowing that his love and care never 
fail. This may seem very difficult ad- 
vice to heed, but it has been heeded by 
Christians in every age, and is being 
faithfully followed by multitudes today 
in various parts of Europe and Asia. 
Such absence of anxiety, such self- 
abandonment to God’s care does not 
warrant however any slackness or want 
of watchfulness. So Peter passes to a 





sécond exhortation, ‘“‘be sober, be watch- 
ful’ (R. S. V.) or as Moffatt translates 
it, 


2. “Keep cool—keep awake.” Peter 
is thinking here no doubt of the un- 
forgettable scene in the Garden when 
he disregarded Jesus’ warning and slept 
the precious hours away (Mt. 26:38ff). 
We can never afford to relax our efforts, 
says Peter, but must keep our faculties 
under perfect control and be on the 
watch, for we have an active opponent, 
always ready on his part to take ad- 
vantage of even a momentary weak- 
ness. A personal devil does not loom 
as large on our horizon as he did on 
that of our fathers. In some ways that 
is unfortunate, for we forget that our 
adversary is living, active, powerful and 
intelligent, always seeking the weak 
place in our defences, ready to spring 
in the first unguarded moment. 

Remember, says Peter, that you do 
not stand alone. You are part of a 
band of brothers, stationed like your- 
self in tke world. Your experience is 
not pecu.iar. The same discipline of 
suffering is being carried out by God’s 
will in their case also. In these words 
he urges his readers to face the foe 
with a solid front, shoulder to shoulder, 
not merely with their fellow-Christians 
in Asia Minor, but as part of one great 
brotherhood who are all engaged in the 
same conflict. “The thought that they 
are not alone is, on the one hand, a 
message of encouragement reminding 
them that despite the insignificance of 
each detachment they are part of one 
glorious army. On the other hand it is 
a reminder of their responsibility not to 
weaken the cause of others by any 
cowardly surrender in their part of the 
field of battle.” 

In Maxwell Anderson’s great Joan of 
Lorraine, Joan of Are says to those who 
are about to burn her: ‘‘Every man 
gives his life for what he _ believes. 
Every woman gives her life for what 
she believes. Sometimes people believe 
in little or nothing. One life is all we 
have, and we live it as we believe in 
living it, and then it’s gone. But to 
surrender what you are, and live with- 
out belief —— that’s terrible than 
dying—more terrible than dying young. 

To live your life without faith 
is more terrible than the fire.”” That 
was the spirit which Peter sought to 
inculcate. 

And he reminds them that patient 
endurance for the moment will be fol- 
lowed by an external reward — (‘‘The 
suffering passes, but the glory is e- 
ternal.”” In the meanwhile God’s favor 
will be shown in equipping his follow- 
ers with all needful strength. He will 
“restore, establish and strengthen you,” 
says Peter (Revised Standard Version). 
To restore means to mend, to heal. To 
establish means to set up on a firm 
foundation. It is God who will restore, 
establish and strengthen us. He can, 
for his is the might forever and ever. 
“The Christian may well say his ‘Amen’ 
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more 





with a thankful and adoring heart.” 

Is this practical advice for Christians 
who are suffering today? (Of course.) 
Is there any better advice? (Certainly, 


there is not.) 


Il. The Assurance of John 


The book of Revelation was written 
by John the Apostle the isle of 
Patmos where he had been exiled by the 
Roman government. Christianity had 
now Rome. To re- 
fuse to worship the emperor as divine, 
to acknowledge Christ as Lord, exposed 
one to torture and death. A cruel per- 
had broken out and Christian 
blood had freely, not only in 
Rome, but Asia. It was to en- 
courage men to remain loyal to Christ, 
to resist the blasphemous claims of the 
Emperor, that this ‘Tract for the 
Times’’ was written. 

The 
two 


from 


been outlawed by 


secution 
flowed 


also in 


vision in chapter 7 unfolds in 
Part (7:1-8) exhibits 
God’s watchful solicitude for his faith- 
ful servants here on earth. It assures 
us that whatever happens the followers 
of Christ The righteous 
have been marked by God's own seal. 
“The Lord knoweth them that are his.” 

The second part of the vision trans- 
ports us to heaven. Having shown that 
faithful Christian is infallibly 
protected by God, John now reveals the 
reward of those who have been faithful 
in their Master’s service. It is a vision 
of the after the 
trials and warfare of this life are ended. 
They constitute a great multitude which 
no man they are 
gathered out of every nation and of all 


parts. one 


are secure, 


every 


redeemed in heaven, 


can number, and 
tribes and peoples and tongues. Greeks, 
Romans, Germans, Russians, Americans, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Pentecostal 
Holiness, Roman Catholics—they are all 
represented. 

They stand confident and unashamed 
before the throne (of God) and before 
the Lamb—that is, the crucified Savior 

arrayed in white robes (white sym- 
bolizes purity and also victory, marking 
those who are victorious in life, and in 
death) and branches, the 
symbols of victory in their hands. They 
the victory, however, not to 
themselves, but to God, who sitteth on 
his throne ruling the world, and to the 
Lamb. This title—the Seer’s favorite 
title for Christ—emphasizes his sacri- 
ficial death and the boundless love that 
prompted this Those who 
stand before the throne have been saved, 


with palm 


ascribe 


devotion. 


saved from the taint of evil, saved from 
the evils and misfortunes of the world, 
saved from the judgment and the sec- 
ond (and final) death. And so they 
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“Salvation 
belongs to our God who sits upon the 


sing their chant of victory: 


throne, and to the Lamb!” And the 
inhabitants of heaven, the angels, and 
the elders and the four living creatures 
(symbolic figures suggesting that God 
is the Creator of life in all its varied 
forms) sing their double Amen with its 
sevenfold inscription of praise). (11-12) 

In response to the Seer’s question, 
one of the angels explains that those 
arrayed in white robes are those who 
have come out of the great tribulation. 
There is a reference here to the Lord’s 
words in Matthew 24:31 and to the 
particular trial through which the 
church was then passing. ‘The words 
are equally applicable, however, to any 
other severe trial to which Christians 
are subjected—the present worid crisis, 
for example. The robes of these martyrs 
whom John had particularly in mind 
had been soaked in the blood of their 
own suffering. But they had been made 
white by the blood of Christ. ‘They 
had come out of the great tribulation. 
They had not perished in it, spiritually, 
as do so many people who are without 
God and without hope, because they 
trusted; the bloody path of pain had 
led them across the great divide to the 
glorious gates of God’s celestial king- 
dom’’ (Douglas). 

These victors in the strife had washed 
their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. Their salva- 
tion had been made possible by the re- 
demptive death of Christ, but they had 
done what was necessary, through re- 
pentance, faith ana steadfast endurance, 
to enjoy the benefits of his shed blood. 

Therefore, continued the angel, ‘‘are 
they before the throne of God and serve 
him day and night within his temple.” 
Those who are known as the servants 
of God on earth do not lose the pevuliar 
honor of such service when they take 
their place among the resplendent hosts 
of heaven. Their whole life is now a 
continuous service, ‘‘and he who sits 
upon the throne will shelter them with 
his presence.”’ 

The angel passes from the service of 
the redeemed to their freedom from all 
the sorrows of life. ‘‘They shall hunger 


no more, neither thirst any more; the 
sun shall not strike them, not any 
scorching heat. For the Lamb in the 


midst of the throne will be their shep- 
herd, and he will guide them to springs 
of living water; and God will wipe away 
every tear from their eyes.’’ 

As we follow John’s great Revelation 
we see that all the movements of his- 
tory—-war, famine, pestilence, persecu- 
panic, revolution—all are under 
the control of God. ‘Christ is the Mas- 
ter who in the end wins the victory 
over war, poverty, pestilence, death and 


tion, 


the world of the dead. He holds the 
key.”” He has placed his seal upon his 
saints. They are assured of his pro- 


tection and love. And in the end, after 
all the conflicts and catastrophes of his- 
tory are over, there will be a great mul- 


titude which no man can number oyt 
of every nation and of all tribes ang 
peoples and tongues standing before the 
throne and the Lamb singing their song 
of praise. That was the faith which 
sustained the early church as it faceg 
the full might of the Roman Empire, 
It is that faith which has continued to 
sustain myriads of believers in all parts 
of the world even until the present time, 
It is that faith which will sustain us, 
whatever the future holds in store. 

In his autobiography, River of Years, 
Joseph Fort Newton wrote that he had 
discovered through the vast amount of 
mail that came to him from every 
stratum of society “that Private Enemy 
No. 1 in human life is neither sin nor 
sorrow, bad as these may be. Sin can 
be forgiven and sorrow healed. Nor is 
it stupidity, not quite, since some forms 
of stupidity can be enlightened. 
No; as Kipling wrote of the shadow that 
leaps so swiftly through the jungle, ‘He 
is Fear, O Little Hunter, he is Fear" 
It is not too much to say that human 
life is a battle against fear in which 
there is no truce.” 

“This appraisal of the minds of men 
was unquestionably accurate five years 
ago,’ writes Edward Hughes Pruden 
(the President’s pastor in Washington) 
in a recent issue of The Christian Cen- 
tury, “but today the presence of fear 
and its power over the lives of men has 
been increased a thousandfold. I have 
therefore sought to build my ministry 
around those assurances in the New 
Testament concerning the ultimate tri- 
umph of God over all the combined 
forces of evil. While running the risk 
of seeming to be guilty of over-simplifi- 
cation, one could nevertheless say that 
the book of Revelation might be 
summed up in three ringing words: 
‘Don’t overlook God!’ In so much of 
our thinking today every conceivable 
material thing is taken into considera- 
tion, while we forget that God has a 
stake in the future and that he is deeply 
concerned over the ultimate develop- 
ments of history. We need to remind 
ourselves again and again that he 
still sits upon the throne of his glory; 
that he hasn’t the slightest idea of 
abdicating his sovereignty to any earthly 
power; and that he has spiritual re 
sources about which we have never eveD 
dreamed. Evil men can always be 
counted upon to do some foolish thing 
which will result in their own ultimate 
overthrow. We can be sure that the 
future is not in their hands, but in 
God’s.” 

With this last statement both Peter 
and John would certainly have agreed. 
And we? What difference does it make, 
should it make in our daily living? 


(Lesson commentary based on “ID- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: the 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,” copyrighted 1951 by the 
Division of Christian Education, Na 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A. Scripture quotations 
are from the Revised Standard Version.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


A HISTORY OF THE BAPTISTS. By 
Robert G. Torbet. Judson Press, Phil- 
adelphia. 538 pp., $6.00. 

The Baptist Church, like the Presby- 
terian, has long lacked a modern, up- 
to-date history. Dr. Torbett, professor 
of church history at the Eastern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary in Philadel- 
phia, has in large measure supplied this 
lack. Weighted on the institutional 
side, it will not prove a highly popular 
work among non-Baptists, but the es- 
sential facts regarding the growth of 
the various Baptist bodies in Europe 
and America are here for those who 
wish to have them. 

Professor Torbett rejects, as do other 
competent Baptist historians, the popu- 
lar and apparently growing theory that 
Baptists are not Protestants, that they 
antedate the Reformation, if indeed 
there has not been a continuous Baptist 
witness since the days of John the Bap- 
tist. Dr. Torbett agrees with the well- 
known Baptist historian, Henry G. 
Vedder, that the Baptists, as a people, 
originated in England, about 1610; they 
were followers of John Calvin who ac- 
cepted the congregational polity and 
who had come to consider believers’ 
baptism alone as valid according to the 
Scripture —ideas found earlier among 
the Anabaptists (from whom our 
present-day Mennonites have sprung), 
who broke away from Zwingli, the Swiss 
Reformer, in 1525. 

Presbyterians, who would like a 
better understanding of the Baptists 
with whom they come in contact, will 
do well to read this book—and then 
lend it to their Baptist neighbors. 

ERNEST T. THOMPSON. 





FRANCIS DE FENELON. By Kath- 
arine Day Little. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 273 pp., $3.50. 

This book is warmly to be recom- 
mended to those who know little about 
Fenelon, although its full flavor is re- 
served for those who know a good deal. 
For the former it is just the stimulant 
for further reading that is the welcome 
mark of a good short biography. 

Mrs. Little has worked out a thor- 
ough portrait of the France of Louis 
XIV, which is an indispensable back- 
ground for a study of the personality of 
Fenelon. She is more successful in 
making vivid his youth and old age than 
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in her portrayal of his middle years. 
Here we are told mostly that Fenelon 
possessed various admirable character- 
istics instead of being allowed to agree 
with her by deducing them from what 


he did and said. This is partly due to 
the limits of a short study, and partly to 
an excursion into the history of mystic- 
ism and a study of Mme. Guyon, which, 
however admirabie, take our attention 
from Fenelon. 

Her treatment of his letters is re- 
warding, both for those who know them 
as masterpieces of religious counsel, and 
those who will now resolve to come by 
them. 

JOHN M. WALKER, JR. 

Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
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WE BUY USED BOOKS. Send list or ask 
about our purchase plan. Baker Book- 
house, Dept. PO, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 
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DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

for the First Presbyterian Church, Dur- 
ham, N. Cc. Excellent working conditions 
and equipment; growing Sunday school; 
satisfactory salary. Previous experience 
desired. Position now vacant due to resig- 
nation of former DRE to take work in 
Japan. If interested, write Dr. Kelsey 
Regen, 305 E. Main St., Durham, N. C., for 
detailed ‘“‘vocation analysis” or “job de- 
scription” of the position. 
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THREE 


NEW STUDIES IN 
BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


Henry Regnery announces the first three 
monographs in a series designed to pro- 
vide both clergy and laymen with the 
best current work in Biblical scholar- 
ship. Based on historical and literary 
research, the primary aim of the series 
is to set out more clearly the nature of 
Biblical faith as a living phenomenon 
of vital significance for the contempo- 
rary Christian. 


BAPTISM IN THE NEW TESTA. 
MENT 


By Oscar Cullman, Professor 
Testament and Early Christianity, 
versity of Basle, Basle, 
Translator, J. K. S. Reid. 
Biblical Theology No. 1] 

In this monograph Oscar Cullman, world- 
famous Biblical scholar and author, dis- 
cusses the foundation of baptism in the 
death and resurrection of Christ, baptism 
as acceptance into the body of Christ, 
baptism and faith, baptism and circum- 
cision. $1 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AGAINST 
ITS ENVIRONMENT 


By G. Ernest Wright, Ph. D., D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament History and The- 
ology, McCormick Theological Seminary. 
{Studies in Biblical Theology No. 2] 

Dr. Wright contends persuasively and 
logically that the faith of Israel, even in 
its earliest and basic forms, is so utterly 
different from contemporaneous polythe- 
ism that it cannot be explained fully by 
evolutionary or environmental categories. 
Against the background of social and re- 
ligious life the author traces the mutation 
which made possible the particular and 
peculiar evolution of Biblical faith. $1.50 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AGAINST 
ITS ENVIRONMENT 


By Floyd V. Filson, Th. D., D. D., Profes- 
sor of New Testament Literature and His- 
tory, McCormick Theological Seminary. 
[Studies in Biblical Theology No. 3] 

In this study Dr. Filson examines the 
question of how far the New Testament 
presents a content which is distinct and 
different from non-Christian religious life 
and writings of New Testament times. He 
notes the relation of the New Testament 
to both Judaism and the Hellenistic world, 
but concludes that the gospel of the risen 
Christ has the stamp of freshness, vitality 
and originality which demonstrates that 
it is is not a secondary echo of themes 
originating elsewhere. $1.50 
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! Henry Regnery Company, Dept. P-1 7 
| 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 
| Gentlemen: Please send me the books 
| checked below. 
1 {] BAPTISM IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT ($1.50) 
1 [] THE OLD TESTAMENT AGAINST 
| ITS ENVIRONMENT (81.50) 
| (1 THE NEW TESTAMENT AGAINST 
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1 series, starting with the three pres- 1 
ent publications, at $1.25 each. I 
| will also receive each new book as 4 
it appears at $1.25 each. ; 
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“Prove Me Now... saith the Lord” 


MALACHI 3:10. 
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